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For Zion's sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 


LAMP THAT BURNETH.,.  /avad, 


RE-U? 
ISM. 
David Goldstein in his new book, “ Socialism, the 


Nation of Fatheriess Children,” says 


‘It was the accumulation of fact upon fact which 


at last has left me with the conviction that the 
atheistic forces, which under the socialist propa 
ganda, are taking political form, wi.. compel a 


closer association of those organizations which stand 


for the propagation and enforcement of religious 
law. The time-worn battle between right and wrong 
is on. The weapons in use are those o:1 mouwern war 
fare. The unbiased investigation can not fail to see 
that the struggle will determine whet er religious 
institutions are to survive or perish. They have with 
stood the shock of all these centuries of assault, and 


I have of the outcome—for if civilization is 


to survive, 


no .ear 


religious institutions will stand as they 


stand now, as the bed rock o. human society But 
the struggle is to be long and bitter. 
“THE FIGHT CENTERS AROUND THE CATHO- 
Lic CHURCH.” 
‘It is my personal conviction, which | may say | 


have arrived at without association or affiliation with 
the institution—that upon the of 
this great the fight now around the 
Catholic Church—which is the first and only Churct 
that has boldly taken up the gauntlet 
with scorn and defiance by Socialism 
is not only international, 


religious aspects 


issue centers 
thrown down 
This Churct 


or rather universal, and so 


equipped to meet the power of the international 
enemy, but it is erected upon a basis—upon re 
ligious science—which gives it the strength to 


cope with the aggressions of the approaching foe. 
There are, | am aware, many persons who would 


| 
NION IN RELATION TO SOCHKAL- | 


LNW, t. 


rather see hell reign than that the Catholic Church 
should be the victor in so great, so masterful a strug: 
gle—for such | have but sympathy, for they but veil 
themselves in darkness. They may be assured that 
if this institution fall in the fight (if that were pos- 


sible), all religious sects and cults would collapse 
in its ruins.” 
THE STRENGTH OF THE FOR, 
Is then Socialism of sufficient inportance and 
strength as to constitute a real menace to the com 


° 


mon weal of Christendom To answer this question 


in the negative would be indeed to betray great 
ignorance of the giant strides Socialism has made 
in Europe very recently and the amount of anarchy 
and lawless rioting it has already produced in the 
United States of America 

In Germany the Catholics in the Reichstag have 
up to the present hour held the enemies o: God and 
the Empire at bay, but one or two more elections 


such as that of last year would put Socialism in con 


trol of the Prussian Parliament and quite conceiy 


ably inaugurate a reign of terror at Berlin, which 


rival that of Paris during the French Revolu 


When 


Socialism 


would 
France 
of 


its utmost to 


tion. cross the borders 


find 
Combes administration 


we into we 


the main stay and support the 


wich is doing 


destroy Catholicism in the of St. Louis and 


of Anti 


country 


Joan of Are and to dethrone Christ in favor 
ehrist. 
Here 


itself which certainly entitles it to a foremost place 


in America Socialism is making a record for 


among the enemies of both Church and State. It is 
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a poor memory that cannot recall the outburst of 
Anarchism in Chicago during the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration and Socialistic doctrine is to blame for the 
assassination of President McKinley two Summers 
ago. 

“The Reign of Lawlessness” is the title of a power- 
ful article from the pen of Ray Stannard Baker in 
McClure’s Magazine for May. It begins with the fol- 
lowing statements of fact: 

“During much of the past year, and continuing un- 
til the present moment, certain parts of the State of 


Colorado have been governed by military law.” 


* * * * . * * . * 


“Martial law was declared in the Cripple Creek 
district on December 4th and a later in Tel- 
luride. The Cripple Creek proclamation was read in 
the City of Victor by a cavalry major guarded by fifty 
troopers, the citizens of the town gathered about, 
silent. After proclaiming that a condition of anarchy 
there that civil had become 
abortive, that life was in peril, and property unsafe 
the Governor pronounced judgment upon com 
monwealth: 

“* Now, ¢herefore, I, James H. 
of the State of Colorado, by virtue of the authority 
in me- vested, proclaim and the 
said County of Teller, in the State of Colorado, to 
and 


month 


existed, government 


ills 


Peabody, Governor 


do hereby declare 


be in a state of insurrection rebellion.’ " 


SOCIALISM THE CAUSE. 


And this the Governor otf 


Colorado, 


why proclamation of 


why must the citizens of Cripple Creek 


and Telluride be subject to the tyranny of martial 


law? Says Mr. Baker: 
“Nearly any mine owner or prominent citizen in 
Colorado will answer this question instantly, and 


with the full belief that he has answered it correctly 
He will say: . 
‘The Western Federation of Miners.’ 

‘He will say that this is a socialistic organization 
of lawless and violent men, not more worthy of re 
spect because it now numbers, or numbered, among 
its members, most of the metalliferous miners and 
mine workers in the West; that it had its birth in 
Butte City as an incident of the lawless copper war 
between Senator Clark and Marcus Daly; that it 
practiced rebellion in the Coeur d'Alene conflict of 
Idaho; that it has called unwarranted strikes in 
Cripple Creek, Telluride, and elsewhere in Colorado, 
and that in places where its members are striking 
life and property are not I heard conserva 
tive men, connected with neither side of the con. 
troversy, indulge in a hardly believable bitterness of 


safe. 


| tratiens which 
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denunciation against the miners’ organization. So 


intense has the feeling become that citizens’ alli- 
ances have sprung up all over the State and have 
worked with the associations of mine owners in fight- 
ing the Western Federation of Miners... 


SOCIALISTIC METHODS. 


We are further indebted to Mr. Baker for the illus 


follow of Socialistie first fruits in 
America. 

“In 1901 a strike wag called in Telluride, backed 
by the Western Federation of Miners. 

After a month of idleness, Superintendent Arthur 
L. Collins, of the Smuggler-Union property, opened 
his mine with non-union men. 

The local union 250 rifles and 
rounds of ammunition from Denver—the order being 
written on Western Federation stationery, and sign- 
ed by St. John, the union leader; the draft in pay- 
ment also bore the signature of St. John. 

On the morning of July 3d, as the “scab” miners 
of the night shift were leaving the Smuggler-Union 
they were fired upon from every direction by men 
hidden among the rocks in the mountain side. It 
was a complete ambush. Several men fell wounded; 
the others returned the fire. One attacking striker, 
an Italian, was killed. 

After a battle lasting several hours, the party at 
the mine, outnumbered and outclassed in arms, dis- 
played a flag of truce. 


ordered 50,000 


* ” * * . * * 


BURIAL OF A UNION ** HERO.” 

The Italian who was killed in the attack, a foreign- 
er, only a short time resident in the country, was 
now given a most imposing funeral, buried like a 
hero, and a monument costing $600 (appropriated by 
the yinion), was set at his head. It was dedicated 
July 3, 1902, the anniversary of the battle, and an 
excommunicated Catholic priest, Father Haggerty, 
made a Socialistic speech in which he used these 
words: 

‘That railroad is yours; the trains are 
those large business blocks and office buildings down 
town that bring in big rents are yours; the mercantile 
yours; the banks and_ the 
moneys there on deposit are yours; if you want them, 
go and take them.” 


yours; 


stocks of goods are 


ASSASSINATION OF COLLINS. 


“The result of this sort of teaching in Americanism 
was evident in a record of blood and assassination. 
the climax of which occurred on November 19, 1902, 
over a year after the strike was over. On the night 
of that day, while apparently there was no trouble 


' of any sort brewing, Manager Collins, of the Smug- 
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gler-Union Mine, sitting at a lighted window in his 
house, was shot and instantly killed by an assassin 
out in the dark. The last and greatest 
the union was thus settled.” 


grudge ot 


TWO MORE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ Just before the troops were called into the field 
last Fall, an inoffensive old Scotch carpenter named 
Stewart, a respectacle citizen who owned his own 
home, work in one of the Cripple Creek 
mines. On the night of September 2nd four masked 
men appeared at his home. The old man, who had 
been quietly reading a newspaper, let them in; they 
set upon him and beat him frightfully with a pistol 
butt before the eyes of his wife, and then dragged 
him out, shot him through the back, and left him 
for dead.” 


went to 


“On November 21st, while the troops were in con 
trol, Superintendent McCormick, and Beck, shift 
boss, were descending into the Vindicator mine 
which had opened with “seab" labor. At the sixth 
level a terrific explosion wrecked the cage and killed 
both men instantly. An infernal machine, the re 
mains of which were found, had been set so that the 
descent of the cage would explode a keg of powder.” 

A CLOSER UNION NECESSARY. 

Not to push our investigation further, have we not 

said enough to confirm the truth of Mr. Goldstein's 


sober conviction “that the atheistic forces, which, 


under the Socialistic propaganda, are taking political 
form, will compel a closer association of those or 
ganizations which stand for the propagation and en 
forcement of religious law,” that is to say a union 
of the now separated “Churches”? 

And is not this young, but thoughtful Hebrew 
non-Catholic, 


“that 


himself a entirely correct, in his ob 


servation, upon the religious aspects of this 
great issue the fight now centers around the Catho 


lic Church"? 


The consolidation of the anti-Christian elements 
of society in an international alliance to overthrow 
the Kingdom of God among men demands a counter 
demonstration of Unity under a strong centralized 
government of the Christian hosts throughout the 
world. ; 

The millions of Protestant Christianity are alive 
to the necessity of union for purposes of self preser 
vation. Plans of world-wide organization are opera- 
tive among them, ecumenical missionary conferences 
(to use their own terminology) are held from time to 


time, and “the Evangelical Alliance” aims at a com- 


| cal alliance of 


|} to ourselves,” 


| Spirit, is to 
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plete confederation of Protestant denominations in 
every part of Christendom. 

We rejoice to 
dency to divide and sub-divide 


note this reaction from the ten 


which has hitherto 


characterized Protestantism. Every truly evangeli- 


christian brethren is a step in the 


right direction. 


But to join this confederacy of Protestant 


Churches would be a retrograde mevement for the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion; our traditions 
and formularies are Catholic, Protestanism is only a 
mental aberration of the Anglican body, to “come 
the Holy 


fellowship 


to act with the wisdom of 


recover our ancient with 
Rome, the historical seat of Federal Government for 
Church of God, 


Holding aloof from both the Evangelical Alliance of 


the whole 


| Protestant Churches on the one hand, and the Unity 


of the Chair of Peter on the other, Anglicianism pre- 
sents to the rest of the Christian world an unedifying spec- 
tacle of insularity, but allied as before the Reformation 
with Rome what might notthe Anglican Chureh accom- 
plish for the triumph of Christianity’? We can never 
forget those 


words said to us a while ago by a 


Prince of the Holy Roman Church, “If we had the 


Anglicans with us we should conquer the world.” 





KALENDAR FOR JULY. 
1. Oct. of St. John Baptist 

2. Visitation of B. V. M 

3. Sth 


4. Feast of all Franciscan Churches 


Sunday after Trinity 
Feast of the Precious Blood 

6. Oct. of S. 8S. Peter and Paul, app 

7. Translation of St. Thomas of Canterbury 

10, “6th. Sunday after Trinity. 

14. St. Boneventura, B.C. D 

th. Sunday after Trinity. 

19. St. Vineent de Paul, P. C 

Margaret, V. M 

22. St. Mary Magdalene. 

23. Vigil of St. James 

4. 8th Sunday after Trinity 

5. St. James the Great, ap 

26. St 


-3 
cod 


20. St. 


Anne, Mother of the B. V. M 
29. St. Martha V. 
31. St. Ignatius Loyola C 


9th. Sunday after Trinity 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 

Seventy-one years ago on the sixth Sunday 
after Trinity John Keble preached at Oxford the 
sermon which began the Catholic Revival in the 
Church of England. Just three hundred years 
had elapsed since by Act of Parliament Henry 
VIII was declared to be “Supreme Head” of the 
same Church. (1533-1833). In view of these 
facts the following prophecy made by King Ed- 
ward, the Confessor, is very suggestive : 


“A green tree cut down shall be separated 
from its root the space of three acres. When by 
no human compulsion it shall have returned to 
its old root and recovering sap shall bloom and 
bear fruit, then may we hope for comfort in the 
tribulations of England.” 

The position of the Roman Party in the An 
glican Church is, we believe, the only one that 
squares with the facts of Revelation and Church 
History ; certainly it is the only one that permits 
an Anglican in the twentieth century to believe 
all that the Venerable Bede, St. Anselm, St 
Dunstan, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. William 
of York, Stephen Langton, Arundel and_ their 
fellow Churchmen believed, in the centuries be- 
fore the Reformation. 


Writing about St. Gregory the Great a while 
ago the London Church Times said: 

“Sins and sorrows, many and on divers sides, 
have destroyed the kindliness that should have 
continued—that did for centuries continue—be 
ween England and the Mother Church from 
which St. Gregory, our father, sent us the mes 
sage of salvation; but the English Christian 
must be strangely built who can visit Rome with- 
out praying before his altar at St. Peter's, or 
climbing with reverent steps to the house on the 
Coelian Hill where he lived and brooded over 
the world that was to be saved, and whence with 
invincible courage he sent forth the feeble, 
timorous men who should begin the new age. 
Their sound ts gone out into all lands, and their 
words unto the ends of the world.” 





In his latest volume of “Sermons from St. 
Ignatius’ Pulpit,” the Rev. Arthur Ritchie says: 

“Tt remains true that the Roman Catholic 
Church to-day is supplying millions of people in 
every part of the world with the essentials of the 
ancient religion of our Master in a most wonder- 
ful way. How can we account for the evident 
divine favor which rests upon that Communion 
ek * * 





I believe the answer is to be found in 
the extraordinary tenacity with which Rome 
clings to the ald faith, guards it and teaches it 
boldly and tirelessly.” 


The Rev. G. C. Ommanney, President of the 
South Yorkshire District of the English Church 
Union, at a recent meeting in Sheffield is quoted 
as saying: 

“We, as practical people, cast about for a 
remedy for the evils experienced in the past few 
vears. | am convinced that Catholics are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that one thing alone, 
a thing formerly much dreaded, will prove a 
painful but efficient remedy. That one thing is 
—Disestablishment of the Church. 1 rarely meet 
a priest now who does not look forward to dis 
establishment with more hope than — formerly 
We are compelled to recognize that if, as seems 
probable at the next General Election, a change 
of Government should take place, the Disestab 
lishment of the Church will come within — the 
sphere of practical politics.” 








A FAMOUS ACROSTIC. 


\n acrastic is a series of lines, usually poetry, 
where the first letters spell a word. Among the 
formed from the 
names of the Napoleon dynasty. Do not forget 
that / and J were formerly the same letter: 

Napoleon—Emperor of France. 
Joseph—king of Spain. 
Hieronymus—King of Westphalia. 
Joachim—King of Naples. 
Louis—King of Holland. 


famous ones extant is that 


The initial letters form the word Nihil, which, 
when translated, means nothing, and plainly 


stands for the Napoleonic dynasty of to-day. 
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ENGLAND AND ROME IN THE MID- 
DLE AGES. 


By SrENCER JONES. 





(Continued ). 


down at the 
head of each article in order to arrest attention 


The proposition we are setting 
and to promote discussion is as follows: 

That an Ecclesia Anglicana not in conscious 
dependence on the Holy See in spirituals is a 
phenomenon unknown to history until the reign 
of Henry VILL. The period we are now illustrat- 
ing is 

10060— 1534. 
I now go on to quote from “ 
Vol. [., A. D. 119g8—1 304.” 
“A. D. 1278, Non. May St. Peter's (f. 20 d) 
Absolution of Hugh, bishop of Ely, from his 


Papal Letters, 


ptomise and oath, made at his consecration, by 
Pope Alexander, to visit the Apostolic See every 
three years.” 

“A, D. 1278, Kal. Oct., Viterbo (f. 51 d). 

“Indult to Queen Eleanor to have a portable 
altar, at which her chaplains may celebrate divine 
offices.” 

* A. D. 1279, 12 Kal. Oct., Viterbo (f. 183). 

“ Exhortation to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to abstain from contests as to the carrying 
of the Cross, and commending to him the new 
Archbishop of York, who is coming to his See 
with the Pope’s benediction, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's rights remaining untouched.”"— 
| Marginal note]—Ista littera fuit missa clausa. 

“A. D. 1286, 5 Kal. June, St. Sabina’s, (f. 135 
d). 

“Indult to the Abbott of St. Augustine's, Can- 
terbury, to grant dispensations to his monks to 
meet, not in his room, but in the hall, and there 
eat with magnates and other guests and friends ; 
and when on the business of the Monastery to 
conform themselves in the matter of food to 
those with whom they may be.” 

“A.D. 1289. 4 Kal. Aug., Rieti, (f. 178). Ibid. 

“Faculty to Henry de Lascy, Earl of Lincoln, 
to have a portable altar. License to the same to 
choose his confessor, who shall enjoin penance 
and give him absolution except in cases where 
the Apostolic See ought to be consulted. 
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85 
“A. D.' 1ago, 15 Kal. Aug., Orvieto, (f. 57 d). 

“ Mandate on the Queen’s petition, to the bis- 
hop of Winchester, the Abbott of Westminster 
and the dean of Bayeux, to appoint one of her 
clerks to a Canonry and prebend of Dublin. * * ” 

“A.D. 1201, 7 Kal. Mar., Orvieto, (f. 1.). : 

“License to Edmund, King Henry's son, to 
choose his confessor, who shall give him absolu- 
tion in all cases not reserved to the Apostolic 
See.” 

“A.D. 1296, 2 Kal. Nov., St. Peter's, (f. 115 
d.). 

* Faculty to Walter, bishop elect of Coventry 
and Lichfield, who, with the bishops of Albano 
and Palestrina, is engaged in affairs in France, 
to put off his consecration until a month after 
next Christmas, and then to be consecrated out 
of England, and by any bishops he pleases, in 

umunion with * the Apostolic See.’ ” 

“A.D. 1301, Kal. May, Lateran, (f. 17 d). 

“Indult to Edward I. that his clerks and lay 
persons of his household may confess to his chap- 
lain who shall give absolution. (As above.).” 

“Ibid: The like to Prince "Edward, (f. 18). 

“ Ibid: The like to Queen Margaret. 

“Ibid: Indult to the King to choose his Con- 
fessor. 

“ Tbid: The like to Prince Edward. 

“Ibid: The like to Queen Margaret.” 

Note.——I have inserted the letters A. D. in the 
above in every case, in order to show that the 
figures indicate the date of the letter; otherwise 
the quotation is, of course, verbatim. 

Next month in a concluding article I shall 
hope to provide some evidence for the last two 
centuries of the period, viz., 1300———1500. 


Reunion of Free Churches.—A Reuter telegram 
from Toronto says that an important step in the 
movement for the organic union of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational Churches is the 
unanimous adoption by the conference held on Fri- 
day at Toronto of the leading ministers and laymen 
of a resolution declaring that the organic union is 
both desirable and practicable, and commending the 
whole subject to the sympathetic and favourable 
consideration of the chief assemblies of the 
Churches concerned.— The English Guardian. 
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SOMETHING LIKE ST. FRANCIS. 

The Rev. Charles Caleb Peirce, presbyter, who 
fell asleep at Placerville, £1 Dorado county, Cal- 
ifornia, March 14th, 1903, was a striking per 
sonality. As a hero of the mission field, as a 
man of rare self-sacrifice, as a character of rug- 
ged strength and spirituality, as a Christian pas- 
tor, his career is highly instructive, and reflects 
glory upon the American Church. For forty-two 
years this man labored and served in one place, 
and that a rough, sparsely settled, obscure corner 
of the United States. Although without private 
means, he refused to receive a salary, believing 
that the people whom he served would provide 
for him in health and sickness and in the hour 
of death. His title was rector of the Church of 
the Saviour, Placerville, which he built in pio 
neer days at large expense, raising much of the 
money himself, but his parish was the entire 
county El Dorado, over which he tramped week 
a familiar and beloved 
figure in every hamlet, mining camp and farm- 


by week, until he was 


house within its limits. 

Sundays he spent serving the parish church, 
but invariably on Monday morning he set out 
on his walks over the dusty highways and moun- 
tain roads, bearing a heavy pack of sacred writ- 
He gathered neigh 
farm kitchens and 
where by candle-light this graduate of the Gen 


ings which he gave away. 
horhoods in school houses 
eral Theological Seminary, learned in the He 
brew and Greek Bible, expounded Scripture to 
the country people, afterward presenting cach 
one with a copy of the book under review. He 
carried about successively all the principal books 
of the Old and New each being 
separately bound, and each in turn he carefully 
explained, until he had taken his hearers through 
the Bible and had presented them with a consecu 
tive library of the sacred writings. He excited 
curiosity and interest in the almost unknown con- 
tents of Holy Scripture by announcing true but 
striking and fanciful titles to his Bible readings. 


Testaments, 


“The Brave Heart in Prison” would prove to 
be an introduction to the Epistle to the Philip- 


pians. “ Letter of the Dying Hero” was the 








phrase whereby he secured a hearing for II. 
Timothy. He would bring out and apply some 
of the richness of the selected Scripture, simply 
to whet the appetite for more, then place the 
book itself in the hand of each hearer, urging a 
completer study at home. In this way he sowed 
the seeds of eternal life, which on subsequent 
visits he found ripening and bearing fruit. 
In scattered rural communities and along 
country sides where human habitations were few 
and widely separated, he went with his store of 
Divine knowledge, evangelizing a people who 
were wholly without settled pastors and beyond 
the reach of a parochial system. Being unmar 
ried and of vigorous health, he was able to spend 
six days of every week in walking over the coun- 
tv, averaging sixty miles from Monday to Sat 
urday, announcing in advance the circuit of his 
journeys so that wherever he appeared the people 
were awaiting him with glad anticipation. Every 
house in the county was his home. At noon or 
in the evenings when he would turn in to rest, a 
plate would be set for him at any table and a bed 
found ready under any roof. He could sleep in 
the hay or under the trees, if need be, but there 
was not a farmer or housewife in the land who 
did not feel honored to shelter this man of God 
His parish records show a remarkable minis- 
try. He baptized 772 individuals, married 507 
couples, officiated at 1,385 burials, and_ this 
among a scant and widely scattered population. 
His custom was to preach at weddings, christen- 
ings and funerals, believing that he ought to let 
no opportunity pass to tell the people of Christ, 
especially where so few had the chance to attend 
church, whom he baptized 
grow to maturity, and was often called on to 
baptize their children, and children’s children. 
He performed offices of the Church for three 
and even four generations in the same family. 
His charity was unbounded, involving at times 
self-inflicted suffering and privation. Distress or 
poverty among those he met appealed to him so 
strongly that he would share even his wearing 
apparel with an entire stranger who seemed to 
need it more than himself. 


He saw children 


The chief anxiety of 


his friends was lest he should give away his ef- 
fects faster than they could supply him. 
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It is easy to understand how such a life as this, 
continued in simple yinconscious heroism for for- 
ty-two years, made the man almost the idol of 
his people. Other ministers 
“ Father Peirce” stayed on. It was enough for 
him to be the servant of Christ to a whole county. 
He gladly accepted this as his life work and it 
was his boast before life closed that only twice 
had he been outside the county limits—and then 
against his will. 


came and went, 


When such a ministry as this came to its close 
great and spontaneous was the outpouring of a 
Far and wide through the coun 
try flashed the news, “ ‘Father Peirce’ is dead.” 
On the day of his funeral the roads were lmed 


pee »ple’s grief. 


with vehicles of every description, bringing peo 
The Mayor of Placerville 
issued a proclamation calling on the schools and 


ple to the county seat. 
stores to close. There was complete cessation of 
business. The windows displayed the portrait 
of the dead pastor draped in black. Even the sa 
loons were locked, and bore on their glass doors 
the words, * Closed on account of the funeral of 
Brother Pierce.” about in 
groups discussing a life which inspired them 
The 
body, robed in his vestments, lay in the church, 
and for two days many hundreds came to look 
upon it. It was pathetic to see among the crowds, 
the waifs and strays of humanity, men whose 


The people stood 


with awe as of something supernatural. 


blear eyes and sorry dress spoke too plainly of 
the sad infirmity which had 
eirce had been their friend. 


them. 
No one had sunk 
too low to lose his sympathy or lack his helping 
hand. The solid men of the county, including its 
officers, administrators, miners, laborers, march- 
The Education, of 
which he had been a member for forty years, 


overcome 


ed to his grave. joard of 
with teachers and pupils, were witnessing to the 
public loss. The newspaper issued an extra sup- 
plement with his portrait and a poem from a lo- 
cal source, entitled “ Come El Dorado, and Bury 
Your Dead.” 

Allowance must be made for the appeal to pop- 
ular imagination of life as Peirce's 
equally Christlike life is 
spent in busy streets and amid purely urban sur 
roundings. But here was one who seenied to 


such a 
Doubtless many an 
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reproduce the method of the  Saviour’s life. 
Peirce appeared to be patterned after Him who 
“went about doing good,” who “had not where , 
to lay His head.” El Dorado county became to 
a grateful people a twentieth century Palestine 
hallowed by the footprints of a devoted follower 
of the Christ. 


regard him, pointing him out as he passed by in 


This was the way they came to 


his rough gray suit, woollen shirt and thick boots 
with the words, “There goes a man like Jesus 
Christ."—Bishop Moreland in The Spirit of Mis- 


SLOWS. 
ees 


COMMUNION OF THE SAINTS. 


In one of the most charming books of the day, 
the author, Mr. Wilfred’ Meynell, 
Coningsby say: “All F love, the living and the 
lead, | meet before the Altar. They are His and 
nine. And the absent ones * * * * 


makes Lady 


He is ours. 
ve meet in Him. That is one reason why we 
wish those we love to be Catholics—so that all 
may be united before the Blessed Sacrament—the 
bond especially between us and our dead and our 
divided. They are hidden from us; 
And we from them; but I 
Him. 


so is He. 
hope not we from 
All who kneel, or have knelt, or would 
kneel if they knew, are joined together, joined 
io Him—joined to me. It is Communion indeed, 
and the Communion of Saints—of friends. I 
talk to them of Him, and He talks of them to 
me; and we all talk together. We ery together 


wer griefs, and laugh with all gladness.” 





JEANNE D’ARC. 
By Alfred Austin. 
Goddess of battles, with the maiden sword 
And blameless banper, when to France availed 
Not all her gallant manhood, helmed and mailed, 
To drive from off her soil the alien horde. 
That over pasture, hamlet, vineyard poured, 
You with your unarmed innocency scaled 
The walls of war, and, where man's might had failed, 
Crowning. enthroned the Anointed of the Lord, 
And should France yet again be called to scare 
The strangers from her gates, and hurl back thence 
Feet that would violate her frontiers tair, 
Not meretricious sycophants of sense, 
But the pure heart and patriotic prayer, 
Once more would prove her rescue and defense.— 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ANGLO- 
SAXON CHURCH. 


The characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church were purity of doctrine, a national deyo- 
tion to “ Our Lady, St. Mary,” which earned for 
England the name of “ Mary's Dowry,” and a 
great devotion to St. Peter. The very name of 
Kome threw a spell) over churchmen and 
laymen, Bishops and Kings, and drew them 
in frequent pilgrimages to the tomb of 


the Apostles. Anglo-Saxon England stands 


unique in history for the number — of 
its royal saints, Kings and (ueens—Ethelbert 
of Kent, North- 
umbria, Oswin of Deira, Sebbe of [ssex, Ethel- 


red of Mercia, Ina of Wessex and many others 


Edwin and Oswald of 


are numbered with the saints. No less than 
twenty-six English Kings and Queens exchanged 
the pomp of royalty for the poverty of the 
cloister. The calendar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church was filled with the names of more than 
three hundred canonized saints, of whom more 
than half where of royal birth. 

Caedwalla, King of the West Saxons being 
converted to the faith by St. Wilfried, “ for- 
saking all for the love of God” (as we read in 
the epitaph placed on his tomb by Sergius 1) 
came to Rome to be baptized. While still wear- 
ing the white robe of the newly baptized, he fell 
il and died “Candidus inter oves Christi’ and 
was buried in the loggia of old St. Peter’s A. D. 
68. Jna, Caedwalla’s sucessor, after a glorious 
reign of thirty years, came to Rome with his 
wife, Queen Ethelburga, about 720, when re- 
nouncing the world they lived in’ evangelical 
poverty and died about 728. Conrad, King of 
the Mercians, renouncing the world came to 
Rome to live as a monk A. D. 709, and was 
buried near Caedwalla in St. Peter's. Offa, son 
oft Segeric, King of the East Saxons,had accom- 
panied Conrad to Rome and following his ex- 
ample here adopted the monastic life. Frithogi- 
tha, Queen of the West Saxons, came a pilgrim 
in 737. Ceolwulf, King of Northumbria, _ re- 
signing his kingdom to Eadbert in 758, received 
the monastic tonsure at St. Peter's tomb. In 


853, KingEthelwulf sent his little son, Alfred, 
aged five to Rome, where the royal child was 
anointed by St. Leo IV. In 853 Ethelwulf came 
himself on pilgrimage with a numerous suite. 
He rebuilt the English Hospice, founded by 
King Ina (known as the Schola Saxonum) 
which had been destroyed by fire. He was the 
first Saxon king who granted titles to the 
Church. In 874, King Burhed was led by devo- 
tion to undertake the pilgrimage to Rome and 
died in the Holy City. In 1030, King Canute 
came with a brilliant equipage and wrote a let- 





ter from Rome to Archbishop Alfrice full of ten- 
| der devotion to the Prince of the Apostles. It is 
| well known that St. Edzeard the Confessor made 
a vow to visit the tomb of the Apostles, but being 
prevented from fulfilling it, he built Westminist- 
er Abbey.—Pilgrim Walks in Rome. 

ENG.iisu Supscriners will hereafter send 
all communications and money enclosures 
direct to Tur Lamp, Garrison, N. Y., U.S. A. 





LIST OF THE ENGLISH CARDINALS. 





[ Continued. | 

11. Dom Simon Langham, ©. S. B., Lord 
Treasurer, Bishop of Ely (1360). 

In the following year he became Lord Chan 
cellor, and in this connection it is noticeable that 
he opened Parliament by delivering his speech 
for the first time, in English. He was raised to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury in) 1366, and 
two years later received the red hat as Cardinal 


priest of San Sisto. He received a higher 
honor still in the Cardinal Bishopric of Pales- 
trina (1373). 

12. Dom Simon Eaaton, O. S. B., Cardinal 
| priest of Santa Cecilia (1381), and Dean of York, 
He is buried in his titular church in Rome. The 
| Church's office for our Blessed Lady's Visitation 





is said to have been compiled by him. 
13. Dom Philip Repyngdon, O. S. A., Abbot 
of Leicester, Chancellor of Oxford, Lord Bishop 


of Lincoln; Cardinal-deacon of S. S. Nereus and 
\chilles (1408). 
14. Thomas Langley, Lord Chancellor, 





Bishop of Durham; attended the Council of Pisa, 
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and was in 1411 created a Cardinal-priest along 
with 

15. Robert Hallam, Chancellor of Oxford and 
Bishop of Salisbury. This 
secrated by Pope Gregory XII at Siena. He died 
while in attendance at the Council of Constance 
and is buried’ in the Cathedral in the old city 


prelate was con 


where it was held. 

Prince Henry Beaufort, son of John 
of Gaunt, Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Chancellor and 
Winchester. He 
priest of S. Eusebius in A. D. 1426, and was sent 


16. 


Bishop of became Cardinal 
as Papal Legate to Germany, Hungary and Bo 
hemia. - 

John Kempe, Bishop of Rochester; in 1421 
he was translated by Pope Martin V., first to 
Chichester, then to that of London, and finally 
in A. D. 1426, to the Archbishoprie of York. In 
1439 he mounted the Woolsack and received the 
purple as Cardinal-priest of Santa Balbina. In 
1452 he was again translated to another See- 

that of Canterbury. At the 
Nicholas V., as a signal mark of esteem, actually 
created a special Cardinal Bishopric, by separat 


17. 


same time Pope 


ing the See of Santa Rufina from that of Porto, 
and raised this English Cardinal to the exalted 
rank of its Cardinal Bishop. At 
See of Canterbury was practically a latriarchate 
in all but name. 

18. 
of Edward LL, Bishop of Worcester and Chan 
cellor of Oxford. In the year 1443 he became 


this time the 


Lord Thomas Bouchier, great grandson 


Bishop of Ely; which title he relinquished twelve 
years later on, being raised to the Archbishopric 
of ‘Canterbury. He was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor and Cardinal-priest) of San Cyriacus in 
Thermis (1467). 

1g. John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Papal Legate and Lord Chancellor; Cardinal 
priest of Santa Anastasia (1495), Chancellor of 
Oxford. 
J. ON. 
‘Saniniiiiaildiinen 

A Swiss statistician informs us that there are 19, 
000,000 Jews*in the world, 11,000,000 of whom are in 
curope. Russia has 5,000,000, England 200,000, Ger 
many 568,000, France only 77,000, Belgium only 3,000, 
Spain 2,500 and Portugal lowest on the list—300.— 
/nependdent. 
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INFALLIBILITY. 
BY THE VERY REV. VINCENT MC NABB, O. P. 


DOMINICAN PRIORY, WOODCHESTER, ENGLAND, 

{This page will be devoted, throughout the pres- 
ent year, to expositions of Catholic doctrine by 
Roman Catholic exponents of first rate ability. But 
it must be distinctly understood that the appear- 
ance of their expositions in the pages of this maga- 
zine does not necessarily commit them to any state- 
meats or principles outside their own: just as a man 
is said to know his own business better than other 
people can teach him, so, if we desire to know the 
truth as to our Roman Catholic brethren and their 


doctrines, we must not indulge in speculations of 
our own about them, but listen to their 
own deliberate and precise explanations about 
themselves. —| Editor The Lamp. | 


REVELATION, INSPIRATION, INFALLIBILITY, 

The Vatican Council defined that the Pope is 
* the 
The reason for this formal word has been given 
“bor the 


Hloly Spirit was not promised to the successors 


infallible Ly virtue of divine assistance.” 


in the prolegomena to the definition. 


of Peter, that by His revelation they might make 
known new doctrine, but that by His assistance 
they might inviolably keep and faithfully ex- 
pound the revelation or deposit of faith delivered 
through the Apostles.” (Cone. Vat. Const. Dogm. 
Me Ecelesia Dei. C. 4.). ; 
Philosophorum verba sunt formalia. Philoso- 
phers and theologians speak formally. Still more 


do General Councils. The phrase * divine assist 


ance” has a formal meaning which opens up 
broad and important views of the relations exist 
ing between the mind and will of man and the 
mind and will of God. 

Three divine charisms must be at once distin- 
Di 
vine Assistance, with which we identify Infalli 


bility. 


guished: 1, Revelation. 2, Inspiration. 3, 


Revelation is the manifestation of a supernat 
ural truth or mystery. 
that the infinite mind 
finite. 


We take it for granted 
knows than the 
know can tell 
those who do not know, we hold that God ean 


more 
Moreover, as those who 
tell men some of the things He alone knows. 
Now communication of knowledge is communi- 
cation of ideas, or in’ scholastic terminology, 
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communication of species. The discoverer of a 
new plant can convey information to those who 
have not seen it by showing a photograph of or 
by drawing a sketch of it, or by describing it 
clearly and fully. 
men cannot communicate with one another ex- 


It will be seen at once that as 


cept through such sensible signs as gestures, 
spoken or written words, so no human niind can 
transfer its ideas ready-thought to the mind of 
another. But what finite minds cannot do, the 
Infinite mind can. Revelation is but the impres 
sion of a divine idea on a finite mind. Neverthe- 
less when we speak of the “Christian Revelation” 
or the Body of Faith, or the Deposit of Faith, we 
mean that series of truths first impressed on the 
human mind of God made man, and afterwards 
made known to the Church. 
Inspiration as distinguished = from Revelation 
is not the impression of ideas, but the infusion of 
light to judge ideas. In this sense Inspiration is 
ancillary to Revelation; differing from it, more 
over, in dealing with another aspect or function 


of the intellect. 


Divine Assistance does not include the same 
immediate influence of the infinite mind upon the 
finite mind that Revelation and 
clude. 


Inspiration in- 
Whilst not denying that it contains a pos- 
itive influence, ave may be justified in looking 
upon its negative or prohibitive side as essential 
Whereas Revelation and 
Inspiration are granted for the positive accept- 
ance and acknowledgment of truth, Divine As- 
sistance seems primarily granted for the preven 
tion of error. 


and perhaps dominant. 


This may help us to understand 
the historic exercise of —Infallibilitv. Neither 
Popes or General Councils have taken the lead in 
thoucht. 
ways, except in so far as they have warned minds 
off wrong Infallibility 
nothing new; it has but safe-guarded and ex 
plained what was old. It is judicial rather than 
legislative. It is an intellectual Court of Appeal, 
not a dogmatic [arliament. 


They have no mission to lead into new 


ways. has laid down 


This accounts for 
the phenomenon that the utterances of Infallibil- 
ity as a rule follow after long periods of discus- 
sion. The minds of churchmen are exercised for 
some time before it becomes 


what is the 


clear 
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| Mind of the Church. The Homousion owes a 
| great part of its human efficiency to the battle of 


words that led the way to it. The doctrine of the 
Immaculate Concention, humanly speaning, owed 


lits precise, formal, guarded definition to the six 


centuries of discussion that ushered it in. This 
aspect of Infallibility is laid down with wonder- 
ful clearness—I had almost said, frankness—by 
the Vatican Council * And the Roman Pontiffs 
“according to the exigencies of times and cir- 
‘cumstances, sometimes assembling Oecumenical 
‘Councils, or asking the mind of the Church, 
‘scattered throughout the world, sometimes by 
‘particular synods, sometimes using other helps 
‘which Divine Providence supplied, defined as 
‘to be held those things which with the help of 
‘God they had recognized as conformable with 
‘the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolical Tradi- 
* tions.” 

The relative position of Revelation, Inspira- 
tion and Divine Assistance makes it clear that In- 
fallibility is neither Inspiraton nor Revelation. It 
contains no supernaturally communicated ideas 
nor infused light, though it is meant to safeguard 
Whether 


private revelations or private inspirations are or 


and explain these ideas and this light. 


are not given in the Church, no new Revelation, 
no new Gospel can be The Book is 
Divine Assistance is not equal, but ancil- 
And as it is 


preached. 
closed. 
lary to Revelation and Inspiration. 
a somewhat lesser gift, it should be easier to be- 
lieve in. 

Moreover, as its immediate motive seems to be 
the prevention of error, its would appear likely 
that Infallibility should primarily regulate that 
faculty which leads into error, viz., the Will. This 
would account for the fact that Revelation and 
Inspiration seem to deal more directly with the 
communication of truth, and contains a more im- 
mediate relation between the Mind of God and 
the mind of a man than is the:case with I[nfalli- 
bility. So, too, we may be allowed to ask if Di- 
vine Assistance is not greatly concerned with the 
outward circumstances, occasion, motives, prelim- 
inary enquiries of Intallibility. All these views 
of it should score.to make it appear an eminently 
reasonable charism, if a Revelation has been 
granted for the “ rise and fall of many in Israel,” 
till the end of time. 
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A PRIEST TO THE WAR. 





* On the 2nd Sunday after Easter, after attend- 
ing the Celebration at St. Andrew’s Church, 
| went, according to my custom, to the Roman 
Catholic Church at Kasumi Cho Azabu, for the 
9:30 Mass. 

| arrived at the Church a few minutes before 
the time, and going in, found a Japanese priest 
at the altar, finishing a Mass. I was a little sur- 
prised at this. There are not many Japanese 
priests connected with the Roman Missions in 
this part of the country. The rule here is, that 
no Japanese is admitted to Holy Orders in the 
Roman Church unless he is a Christian of the 
third generation, so that the whole of his life 
may have been spent in Christian surroundings. 
We are 


warned against putting authority into the hands 


There is good reason for this discipline. 


of neophytes, and the yoke of sacerdotal celibacy 
is one which cannot without 
laid on the shoulders of new converts. 

| concluded therefore that the priest must 
come from the South, where there are large com- 
munities of Catholic Christians, who have borne 
the Cross for nigh upon three centuries—men of 
tried fidelity and patience. 

At the conclusion of the regular 9:30 Mass, 
| wished to speak to the celebrant Abbe Ligneul, 
who has been kindly reading some mss. for me, 
and so went into the garden to speak to him. | 
did not find him: but I found a Japanese soldier 
walking about, whom I presently recognized as 
none other than the Japanese priest, the conclu- 
sion of whose Mass | had witnessed an hour be- 


great danger be 


fore. 

The all-deyouring military conscription had 
laid its hands on him, and he had been obliged 
to take off his cassock and don the uniform of 
his sovereign. 

During the China War some of the native An- 
glican clergy were similarly taken as soldiers for 
active service, and there is also a goodly propor- 
tion of Christian laymen in the Army and Navy. 
What opportunities of good may not be placed 
before that priest and those laymen during the 
coming campaign. 

ArtuHur Lioyp, M. A. 


| 


spacious, and 
several times. 


A CATHOLIC COUNTRY. 


Belgium is small in size but she is great in 
her people and their work, their arts and their 
sciences. She stands to-day as the most truly 
progressive nation on the globe. 

The Flemish excel in religion and morality. 
According to Boedecker’s guide book there are 
over 6,544,732 Catholics, 15,000 Protestants and 
3,000 Jews. The churches are splendid and 
they are filled every Sunday 
Everyone The 
their 
selgians 
live up to 
The children, however old 


goes to Mass. 
few infidels who attack the religion in 
papers are the able exception. The 
are practical Christians; and they 
what they believe. 
they are, ask 

every day. 


the blessing of their parents 
The families are harmonious. To 
there is not a 


all Flanders divorce case in a 


| year, although the Napoleon code does not for- 


bid it. 
rence 


A dozen of children is not a rare occur: 


Common sense is a Belgian characteristic 


| and instruction is made practical and joined to 


| a solid) education. 


The hearts of the growing 
population are formed as well as the 
The wild dreams of Socialism are 
among the Flemish. The 
makes every effort to protect. the 


heads. 
not * wel- 
government 
weak and 
It pays ten times more pensions to 
the aged in return for their savings than the 
government of the boasting Frenchmen, who 
pretend that they march at the head of all 
possible improvements. 


come 


the aged. 


Not only in their own land do the Belgians 
improve every opportunity. They are now 
building railroads in China, Russia and Congo. 
Whereever they go they make their mark on 
account of their indomitable activity, their skill 
and their practical turn of mind. ~ 

In a word, the Belgians are practical Catho- 
lics; and they live up to” what they believe — 
Father De Vos in the Catholic Advance. 


_—_—_— 


| The census returns for Burma show that there are 
73,356 monks and other “religious” persons support- 
ed by the people's alms among the Buddhists. These 
figures show how important a part in the Buddhist 
religious system is the 
Cross Magazine. 
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FIVE REASONS FOR CONDEMNING 
SECRET SOCIETIES. 


From the “ Pacific Commercial Advertiser,” 
Honolulu, we take the following extract of. an 
interview with the Jesuit missionary, Rev. Mar 
shal Boarman, in which he states succinctly some 
of the reasons for the attitude of the Church to 
ward condemned secret socicties. 

“Twill say,” said he, “that the reasons the 
Catholic Church has placed the ban upon lree 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, and 
Sons of Temperance, are as follows: 

“The Catholic Church alone was made by 
Jesus Christ, her founder, the depository — and 
infallible interpreter of faith and morals, with 
the injunction that all men should hear her 
voice. * Going therefore teach ye all nations. 
If he will not hear the Church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and publican.” 

Hence, some of the reasons why the Church 
prohibits her members from joining these so 
cieties, are as follows: ; 


1. Because all of them in a greater or 
less degree aim at substituting themselves in 
place of =the Church. 
faith replacing 
naturalism and 


They teach a distorted 


divine revelation with mere 


humanitarianism. They con 
rituals of — their 
They offer a convenient morality 


duct religious services with 
own making. 
founded on human motives, and not 
as it should be, on the 
and God. 


“ 


founded, 
‘lations between man 
2. Because these societies demand of — their 
members an oath of unconditional 


and secrecy. 


obedience 
Now this is against sound moral- 
ity; for the State and the Church, as guar- 
dian of -the public good, have a right and duty 
to know the aims and conduct of Jesser associa 
tions, and to supervise them to the end that 
they do no harm to the State or to private citi- 
zens. 

“3. The Church, with two thousand years of 
experience, has seen the rise of these societies 
and knows full well the practical effects of 
their work. She knows that they weaken the 
faith of men and finally induce them to prefer 





the easy ways of the lodge to the stricter duties 
of Christian life. 


easy morals are too 
masters 


4. Because men of 


often made high priests, worshipful 
and grand commanders — in 


the detriment of virtuous companionship on the 


these societies to 


part of the members. 


Protestant churches 
empty — the 


5. Because, as the 
know, to their sorrow, the lodges 
churches and, while offering men some mutual 
them of those 


which 


temporal advantages, deprive 
divine sacramental 
Jesus Christ instituted to assist men in keep- 
ing the commandments and gaining eternal hap- 
piness.—Cuatholic Penny Leaflet. 


helps and graces 


When Jesus Christ was born into this world 
His coming was heralded by angels who sang, 
Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace 
will.” And when He had 
triumphed over death and arisen from the tomb, 


to men of good 


“His salutation to the favored ones to whom He 


He was the 
Prince of Peace, and His mission was to restore 
But the condition upon which peace is 
obtained, is that men shall be of good will. They 
must allow themselves to be guided into the 


appeared was, “Peace be to you.” 


peace. 


paths of peace which He has shown them, they 
must learn the lessons which He has taught, they 
must obey the laws which He has given. Hither- 
to men have sought for peace in sensual gratifi- 
cation and in the subjugation of all things to the 
caprices of their own wills, but He has said: 
“Deny thyself, take up thy cross and follow Me.” 
“Learn of Me, for T am meek and humble of 
Heart, and you shall find rest for your souls.” 
Meekness, humility, self-denial, these are the 
avenues leading to the foundation of peace, so 
much desired, and so seldom found. Solid peace 
is attained only after a struggle, but the battle 
must be with one’s self. This is the peace 
hymned by the angels, promised by our Divine 
Lord and imparted to those who were blessed 
with the vision of Him after His Resurrection. 
This is the peace which has been flowing in a 
joyful stream through all the ages, revivifying 
the hearts of those who have denied themselves, 


taken un their cross and fotlowed Him.—St. An- 
thony's Monthly. 
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EDITOR'S MAIL BAG. 


MISSION WORK AMONG THE PAGAN IGORROTES. 
I have been in Baguio since December, 1902, a 
period of fifteen months. The Bishop had two mo- 


tives in sending me here. First that I might 
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en- | 


gage in mission work among the pagan Igorrote na- | 
| of his own devoted life is not the least. He has made 


tives of this Province of Benguet (which was my 


own motive in asking for the assignment), and sec- | 


ond that I might build a house of rest for our work 
ers at this high and healthy altitude, and hold ser- 
vices in Baguio for the Americans who were resi- 
dents here, and the more numerous transient °Ameri- 
cans who come here to escape the heat of Manila. 
But changes take. place rapidly in these Islands un- 
der our American sovereignty. Not many months 
after I came to Baguio the Civil Commission passed 
an act making Baguio the Summer capital of the 
Islands, reserving certain tracts of lands for the 
town site of what will be in the future a large Ameri- 
can city; made large appropriations for the magnifi- 
cent mountain road which is already open for horse- 
back travel, and which will soon be equipped with a 
heavy electric trolley, bringing Baguio within five 
hours of Manila. Plans are in process of being car 
ried out for the erection of a fine sanitarium and 
government houses; and a water supply system, 
electric lighting, etc., are already being exploited. 
The military authorities have also established a post 
on an extensive reservation. So it is assured that 
Baguio instead of being a wild mountainous district 
is soon to be one of the most modern and up-to-date 
cities in the Islands, second only to Manila. 

Our occupation of this field has thus assumed a 
new importance, buf the place has necessarily lost 
its importance as a field in which effective work can 
be done among Igorrote natives. The present every 
day spectacle of savages clothed (7) only in a “gee 


| 


string” carrying Saratoga trunks and lawn mowers | 


is not destined long to continue. Igorrotes love re- 
tirement and they will push back before civilization 
as they have done in the past into remote districts 
where they can raise their sweet potatoes and rice 
in peace and can find undisturbed pasturage for their 
goais and cattle. It is this change in the nature of 
the work at Baguio which led me some ume back to 


suggest to the Bishop that our sta- 
tion should be worked forthe present 
in rotation by the missionaries from the low- 


land stations, giving each a chance to recuperate, 
and that I should be allowed to push on further into 
the interior seeking work in a district where the na- 
tive pagan population is more dense and not likely 
to be disturbed by American occupation for a long 
period of years. Such a district is the Province of 
Lepanto-Bontoc; and with the Bishop's consent I am 
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to take up my residence there about the middle of 
June. 

Father Clapp has been working in the  Igorrote 
town of Bontoc for about a year, five aays from the 
coast and six days from here over the mountain 
trails. He has been living in the midst of a teeming 
population of the long-haired Igorrotes, doing good 
in all sorts of ways, in which the personal influence 


some progress with the native dialect, has taught 
the children some English (they can sing a number 
of our hymns the Bishop tells me), has helped many 
with simple remedies and medicines, and has firmly 
established our mssion work. Lately two ladies of 
the mission, one a trained nurse, have also been 
working in Bontoc at this station. For the rainy 
months of July, August and possibly September I 
am to stay with Father Ciapp, studying the language 
and helping as I can. Then when the weather per- 
mits I am to build a house at Sagada, five ours from 
Bontoe and to open a distinct work, near enough to 
reinforce the work in that district, but sufficiently 


removed to insure an extension of our fields. One 
of our chief means of influence at first will be 
through the dispensing of such common medicines 


and remedies as are most needed by the people. The 
Bishop hopes soon to send a physician to this field 
who will divide his time between the two stations. 

One of the greatest difficulties to be encountered 
in beginning the work both at Bontoc and Sagada 
is the scarcity of lumber for building our houses, 
schools, orphanages (one is planned for boys and 
another for girls), churches and hospitals; but this 
will be overcome when the Bishop sends out from 
the States the portable saw-mill which he hopes to 
obtain there. Standing timber there is in abundance, 
but Igorrote boards are hacked out of the logs with 
bolos, one board or perhaps two to a log. In addition 
to its value as a producer of necessary building ma- 
terial which can not otherwise be obtained in this 
region, the possession of a saw-mill would add a dis- 
tinct weight to the work of the mission in the eyes 
of the natives, and as well provide an incentive to in- 
dustry and local development. We do not lose sight 
of the fact, for an instant, that the work we are to 
accomplish is to bring these pagan people to the 
knowledge of our Saviour Jesus Christ and share 
God's life through Him, but a saw-mill will help us 
to accomplish our ultimate an extent 
which can hardly be estimated by you at home, Any- 
how, with a mill if it is provided, or by hand if it is 
not, we intend to saw wood. 

I not only want to ask your continued interest and 
prayers for our work here (which is also your work), 
but I want to tell you that again and again since I 
have come out to these Islands I have experienced 
special Providences and I am sure that in many 


purpose to 
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cases the force that has carried me through difficul- 
ties and dangers has been the prayers of those at 
home. So keep on praying for us in this new field 
we are going to. 

Our address from the time this reaches you will 
be Sagada, Lepanto-Bontoc Province, Philippine 
Islands. 

JOHN A. STAUNTON, JR. 
House of the Resurrection, 
Baguio, Philippine Islands, May 30, 1904. 


A MISSIONARY PROTESTS. 

Dear Sir:—Allow me to protest in the inference in 
the words. “Our missionaries will not accept their 
theology as well as their salary, etc.” (p 4, col. 2, last 
line, Vol. Il, No. 1) in the sample copy of The Lamp 
just received. 

If your wonderful “ prophecies” are no more accu- 
rate than the construction you put on present day 
facts Nke the above, then is the Scripture truly ful- 
filled, “If therefore the light that is in thee be dark- 
hess, how great is that darkness!" for truth is the 
only light, and your inference above is an untruth. 

Yours in the Catholic Faith, 
: (REV.) A. W. COOKE. 
Wakamatsu, Iwnshiro, Japan. 
St. Mark's Day, 1904. 





“THE GOSPEL OF THE FOUR.” 


We have received from Prof. Arthur Lloyd, M. A. 
of Tokyo, Japan, whose name has become a house- 
hold word to the readers of The Lamp, a copy of 
Part One of his Life of Christ, entitled “The Gospel 
of the Four.” 

By way of explaining this title we quote from the 
Introduction: 

“There are four different accounts of the same life 
—pictures taken by different artists, from different 
points of view, and intended to bring into promi- 
nence different characteristics of the same person. 
Modern science has taught us that by a_ skilful 
superimposition of a series of photographs of an ac- 
tion, taken in rapid succession, we can obtain a pic- 
ture which represents not only a body at rest, but 
a body in motion, and we have given to this new de- 
velopment of photography the name of the Vitascope, 
or Picture of Life. I am going to try a similar ex- 
periment with the Life of Christ, and by combining 
into one the four accounts which we have, I shall 
try to make a Living Picture of the Living Saviour.” 

True to this idea the author gives us a series of 
short word paintings, or subject sketches graphically 
written, with such headings as the following: 

“Zacharias in the Temple, Another Message from 
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an Angel, Mary Visits Elizabeth, Birth of John the 
Baptist, The Visit of the Shepherds, The Massacre, 
The Flight into Egypt, The Lad in the Temple.” 

The style is very simple. A child could easily 
understand the narrative parts. While scattered in 
between are passages where the author displays his 
scholarship and information of great value is offer- 
ed for the edification and instruction of the erudite. 
’ What he says under the section headed, “The 
Magi,” for instance, about the Wise Men being prob- 
ably Buddhist sages, Jooking for the advent of Mai 
treya, is almost sure to increase the reader’s stock 
of knowledge, while the author’s “conjecture” only 
enhances the mystery which envelops the question, 
who the Magi were. 


HOLY CROSS MONASTERY. 


The blessing of the new Monastery of the Order 
of the Holy Cross at West Park, N. Y., on the 
octave of Ascension Day is worthy of a prominent 
place in the annals of the Catholic advance slowly 
but surely being made by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. 

We quote the following item of interest, from the 
excellent acount of the solemn ceremonies of dedi- 
cation, published in the Living Church: 

“Immediately after the blessing (of the Chapel) 
the Holy Eucharist was celebrated, the Bishop pon- 
tificating. The music was the ancient Plainsong of 
the Church, sung by the members of the Order 
of the Holy Cross, who constituted the choir * * * * 
It was interesting to note that the Kyrie Elieson was 
one the composition of which is attributed to St. 
Dunstan, the great Benedictine Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the tenth century, on whose feast, occur- 

ing as it did this year with the octave day of the 
Ascension, this service was being held.” 


We like to think that the dedication of the Holy 
Cross Monastery on the festival of the great Angli- 
ean Archbishop was by the direct ordering of Divine 
Providence and that it will hereafter stand for the 
whole Catholic Faitn as St. Dunstan held the same, 
not forgetting his great devotion to the Rock of 
Peter, and that St. Dunstan's Kyrie Elieson_ will 
continue to reverberate within those monastic walls 
until that day when God has had mercy on his way- 
ward Anglo-Israel and. brought us once again into 
that fellowship with the See of Rome which St. Dun- 
stan so happily enjoyed. 





Until we believe in the Roman Pontif as they believed 
in him, we cannot truthfully say, ‘‘My faith is the faith 
of the Pre-reformation Saints of the Church of England. — 
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OUGHT THE FRIARS TO HAVE GONE ? 


Men can hardly have forgotten the outery that 
went up when, justly or unjustly, the Philippines 
came under. our governmental sway: “The friars 
must go!” Men can hardly have forgotten’ the 
accusations brought against these calumniated 
men, of rapacity, greed for gain, carelessness for 
souls, love of ease. So great was the 
brought to bear against them, that many 
zealous men left the islands and turned 
fields of missionary work. Time, and 
time either, passed away; and now we find = Mr. 
W. H. Taft, our present Secretary of War, and 
our former governor of the Philippines, making 
these extraordinary statements of quite a different 
nature, very favorable to the friars, and making 
them before the Presbyterian Social Union of 
Philadelphia: — 

“For the great mass of Filipinos our present hope 
of making them good and citizens is first 
make them good Catholics * * * * * The subject of 
the Church of the Philippines covers the entire his 
tory of these islands. Going back to the beginning 
of Spanish occupation we find the heroes of Chris 
tianity, the Spanish priests and friars leading the 
way. Before and with and after the soldiers, came 
these valiant men of God, carrying only the cross.” 

It seems, then, that the friars were blood- 
thirsty in their motives for coming to the Philip 
pines. Were they mercenary in their motives for re 
maining? What says ex-Governor Taft? 

“When Spain found that no gold was to be had 
in the islands, and that the rich that had 
come from other posessions were not there, it want 
ed to leave the islands and their peoples. To this 
course the friars objected. They ‘Here’ is 
our field of souls; here our harvest for God! It is 
not right that should go and take from 
poor souls the light they have faintly seen.” 

What resulted from the friars’ 
postulation? Again let ex-Governor Taft speak: 

“So Spain yieled. The friars made parishes, 
taught the catechism, taught useful .hings. Thus 
it is that we found ready to our hand more than 
6,000,000 of Malays who are Christians and who 
are receptive to our civilization. 

“No one will charge me with 
friars. Still I will testify to the 
usefulness of these men of God. The Dominicans 
established the University of St. Thomas in 1610, 
long before the establishment of Harvard, Yale, or 
any other American University.” 

Lastly, what has ex-Governor Vaft to say of the 
friars’ alleged iniquities? Listen:- 

“It was charged that the friars obtained their 
lands unjustly. I did not find that there was truth 
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That they were oppressive land- 
I could not find evidence to 


in this allegation. 
lords was also charged. 
sustain this allegation.” 
Mr. Taft has thus given back to the friars their 
character, but who shall compensate them for their 
wrongs endured at his hands and those of other 
American Protestants?—Sacred Heart Review 





CURRENT CLIPPINGS. 


A man living in Shang Tung who believed a few 
years ago that missionary work was a humbug, and 
changed his mind, owing to 
the Boxer persecution. He 
says: “I have seen many of these converts, men 
and women, who have had the choice put before 
them, ‘ Will you deny Christ, or will you suffer and 
die?” and have deliberately chosen suffering and 
death. I have seen these people, some of them 
brought down to the hospitals on the coast, mangled 


’ 


and broken, coming down simply wrecks to die.”— 


converts shams, has 


what he saw during 


Holy Cross Magazine. 


Father Junipero Serra wrote, on first seeing the 
1777: “At length has our father St, 
Francis advanced the sacred cross of his missions 
to the very last extremity of California; to go farth- 
er requires ships.” It was Father Serra, as every 
schoolboy knows, who founded the Franciscan mis- 
sions of California; and it was he who, as a tribute 
to the Poor Man of Assisi, named the bay, the prae- 
sidio, and the (which afterward became the 
city) of San Francisco. A generous Catholic gentle- 
man, James D. Phelan, Esq., has offered to erect a 
statue to Father Serra in the Golden Gate Park; and 
Archbishop Riordan, as well as the city council of 
San Francisco, has taken great interest in this me- 
morial to the good Spanish friar who left the com- 


Golden Gate in 


mission 


forts and the mellow civilization of his home to 
preach Christ to his savage red children.—Ave 
Maria. 

“If Luther had realized the forms of fruit which 


would spring from the seed he sowed on that autumn 
day in 1517 when he nailed his ninety-five theses to 
the church door, his hand would have trembled on 
the hammer. Of freedom of religion the world had 
hardly dreamed. * * * * With the Reformation it 
awoke, and lo, with the awakening, multitudes burst 
all bounds, and freedom became the wildest anarchy. 
The Church was despised and her yoke cast aside, 
fierce wars broke out, crime reared its head, and in- 
tellectual speculation ran mad. 

“ And so for four centuries the hosts of Protestant- 
ism have marched across the stage of history, divid- 
ed into a thousand sects and with multitudes under 
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no standard and guided by no principle. The amen | 
of Rome are at last folded and kept from wanderhg 
They are taught to regard themselves as of heaven 
and not of earth. Those two essentials of character, 
self-sacrifice and reverence, are ground into their 
souls. But hordes of Protestants throng the city 
streets, and camp by every country-side, unshepherd- 
ed and untaught. They have no apparent thought 
for the spiritual, and reverence for God or man is 
in them a negligible quantity.—Aev. Charles & Cor- 
win (Protestant) in Christian Intelligencer. 


The Salvation Army—Presiding yesterday week 
over a meeting in support of the Army's social work, 
which was held (by permission of the Duke of 
Sutherland) at Stafford House, Lord Brassey said 
that that organization had succeeded in certain fields 
where other agencies had failed. In the colonies the 
services which it rendered in its ministrations to 
the degraded and the suffering, and especially in its 
admirable prison-gate work, were fully recognised 
by all the Colonial Governments, and they contribut- 
ed collectively to its work a sum exceeding £10,000 
a year. During the past winter they in London had 
been able to grapple more successfully than hitherto 
with the unemployed problem, and some share of 
the credit was due to the Salvation Army, which had 
found room at the Hadleigh Farm Colony for as 
many as 140 men at atime. A telling picture of the 
methods of the Salvation Army was drawn by Mrs. 
Bramwell Booth, who said that for them there were 
no irreclaimable outcasts.— /dem. 


The recent house-to-house religious’ census of Bos 
ton gives the following figures: Roman Catholics, 
109,000; Baptists, 20,625; Congregationalists, 20,319; 
Episcopalians, 17,968; Methodists, 14.013; Jews, 11,- 
399; Unitarians, 9,157; Universalists, 4,108; Chris 
tian Scientists, 931.— London Church Times 


Many of our superior “Anglo-Saxons” have a habit 
of sneering at the Latin races, regarding them as 
decidedly backward and unenlightened. But a part 
of the Latin race in South America has lately taught 
an impressive lesson to the rest of the world. Chili 
and Argentina have had a long and threatening con- 
troversy as to their boundary lines. Finally they 
came to an agreement. Were the people of these 
South American republics “ Anglo-Saxons” they 
would have marked the boundary with a cordon of 
fortresses. Instead, Chili and Argentina erected a 
single statute of Christ on the aividing line. By that 
act they have unwittingly rebuked wae people who 
are so fond of sending out missionaries to Chris- 
tianize the Catholic South Americans — Catholic 
News. 


‘been restored to the emptied niches, 
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About one-third of the ‘ileiie of Holland always 
remained Catholic; but within half a century the de- 
velopment of Catholicity in the midst of a people 
endowed with so many excellent qualities has been 
truly remarkable. According to the latest official 
returns (1899), the number .of Catholics in Holland 
is now 1,800,000. There has been an increase of 34 
per cent since 1853, the year in which the hierarchy 
was re-established by Pope Pius IX. During this half 
century, about 516 new churches have been con- 
secrated, and as many as 156 new parishes establish- 
ed. Schools and charitable institutions have kept 
pace with the increase of the Catholic population, 
a great amount of money having been contributed 
for such works by the generous Catholic people. 
The number of priests have doubled since 1853, 
while the members of the Religious Orders had 
multiplied in 1896 from 2,654 to 15,800; since then, 
there has been a very considerable addition to the 
number of Religious houses. There was but a single 


' Catholic newspaper in 1853; now there are 13 daily 


or weekly papers, and some 45 periodical publica 
tions. Confraternities, clubs, and similar organiza- 
tions for all classes have grown in a similar manner. 
Converts are numerous. In one diocese alone they 
are estimated at 500 for each year.— Selected. 





Noting the development of sympathy in England 
and Scotland in the direction of Catholicity a writer 
in the Glasgow Observer says: 

“Even stern Calvinistic Scotland has caught the 
inspiration. In the Cathedral of St. Giles (Edin 
burgh), where once the curses of John Knox were 
launched forth loud and deep in anathemas of Pope- 
ry and everything Popish, images of the saints have 
and a stone 
altar has replaced the Communion table. The ‘four 
bare walls and a preaching-tub’ are things of the 
past, and ‘the voice of the “kist o’ whussels” (as 
Knox called the organ) is heard in the land.’ Arch- 
bishop Eyre (Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow) 
says: ‘The Presbyterians of the Kirk of Scotland 
are developing Catholic ideas and practices.” 





OUR BOOK LIST. 


“Indictment of Socialism,” Marshall Boarman, 


8. J. 

“The Church and Labour,” Abbot Snow, O. S. B. 

“St. Anthony of Padua,” C. Kegan Paul. 

“St. Francis of Assisi.” 

“Christian Democracy in Pre-Reformation Times,” 
Dom Gasquet, 

“The Dogmatic Teaching of the Roman Cata- 
combs.” 


For seven cents we will send any of the above 
publications. 


“Rome and Reunion,” 
mans-Green), 40 cents. 


by Spencer Jones, (Long- 

















